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TWO CHINESE SCULPTURES closely to the sculptures of the later caves, 
especially the Pin Yang and the one 
HE large stone statue represent- marked by Chavannes as cave S (pl. 346), 


ing, possibly, Kouan Yin, which which were executed about 642 and 672- 
the Museum has acquired, was 676. Shortly before this time the T’ang 


one of the sensations of the Ex- Dynasty had conquered the city Ho-nan 
position des Arts de l’Asie in the Museum — Fu and made it its Eastern capital. 
Cernuschi in Paris last year It stands in style between the sitting 
‘La déesse,”’ says one of the Parisian Kouan Yin in the Boston Museum (the 
critics of the exhibition, “est figurée dans gift of Dr. Denman Ross), a char- 


cette pose légérement fléchie qui donne acteristic work of the Wei Dynasty, and 


tant de grace au port de la téte, au mouve-_ the series of Lohans (of which one has 
ment des bras, a4 l’allure du torse. Un _ lately been acquired by the British Mu- 
representing the freest stvle of 


, 


sourire mysterieuxX el tendre vient parer seum 


comme une lueur le visage de la déesse; l’ang sculpture. Not quite so relief-like 
architecture de la coiffure, la combin- and formal as the former, it shows in its 
aison du dos et des flancs, tout indique twisted position tendencies which point 
l’ceuvre d’un maitre a un époque d'art _ in the direction of a freer and more plastic 
proche de la perfection.”” The writer goes art carved in the round. Although the 


yn to say that only a few complete statues figure has been decorated on the back, we 
such historical importance have, so far, still feel the connection with the wall 
China against which it was placed, and the move- 
(here have been complaints lately that’ ment which flows slowly through the body 


» record has been kept of the places where is not intense enough to give the absolute 
he sculptures which, in recent vears, have freedom of position which we find in the 
ome out of China have been found. [tis somewhat later Lohan figures. Also, we 

serious hindrance to a study which is still _ still feel strongly here the influence of the 
n its beginning, and which has to start hieratic Indian art, which has given place 
with dated works the locality and surround- to a more realistic portrait-like expression 
ngs of which are known. Chavannes’ fine in the glazed statues. The ornaments, 
publication on the cave sculptures, es- the arrangement of the hair, and the type 
pecially in Honan, has done excellent serv- of the face show the derivation from the 


ind forms the foundation for a history Gandhara and Turkestan art which trans- 
Chinese sculpture, but it is not always mitted the Indian style to China, although 
easy to connect in style the stone heads’ we find here an art of more subtle inten- 
which have been broken from similar tion expressing the same mystery and 


tatues and which have come into the mar--_ greatness. Grace and monumental style 
t, with the works described therein. It have seldom been so well combined in a 

; therefore fortunate that it is known that _ stone figure. 

ur statue is one of the few which came lhe other Chinese sculpture which the 


from the Long-men caves, from a group of | Museum has purchased, the head of Bod- 

ilptures which is one of the most im- __hisattva, speaks for itself through the re- 
portant in the development of Chinese production. Among the numerous heads 
urt [hey were executed at the end of the which have lately been exported from 
Northern Wei Dynasty and the beginning China,! this is undoubtedly one of the 
of the T’ang Dynasty, the dates running’ most beautiful. It expresses in supreme 
from 523 to 675, and represent, together measure the harmony and mysticism, 
with the sculptures in the caves of Ta-l’‘ong the serenity and majesty so character- 
Fu and Kong, the height of the Chinese art istic of the great works of Buddhistic 
inder Buddhist influence, perhaps even the sculpture. No blemish in the face dis- 
eight of Chinese sculpture in general. tracts from its effectiveness, and the 





Our figure seems to belong to the beginning Several 
f the T’ang period, as it corresponds more Zeitschrift 


are illustrated in the Ostasiatische 
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bronze-like quality and patina of the bluish 
gray basalt in which it is executed, give 
the head the character of a work of nature 
The head is probably somewhat earlier 
than the large statue, and belongs, very 
likely, to the sixth century. 


\ GIFT OF JAPANESE SWORD 
GUARDS 


APANESE tsuba, or sabre guards, have 

ever appealed to the loverof Eastern art 

They are exquisite in design and work- 

manship, beautiful in color and contour 
and picture in miniature a wide range ol 
the artistic history of Japan. That thev have 
ever been numerous—and this ts not always 
a trial to an earnest collector—one can well 
understand, for in the feudal davs of Japan 
each member of the military class carried 
his familiar two swords, and for each sword 
he had a choie of tsuba, rarely less 
than a dozen and sometimes” even 
hundreds, which could be changed to 
vary the appearance of his treasured blades 
from day to day, or month to month. If 
then, we estimate that there were two mil- 
lions of samurai in 1876, when prime- 
minister Sanjo signed the decree forbidding 
the carrving of swords, we may assume that 
tens of millions of sword guards came 
sooner or later into trade. It is certatnl\ 
a fact that about 1880 the markets of all 
flooded 


with sword guards, and that never befor 


curio’’-loving countries were 


or since have such admirable specimens, 
in any number at least, found their way 
out of Japan 

On the other hand, it must not be sup- 
posed that Japanese gentlemen ceased in a 
moment to prize an ancestral sword guard, 
when they had no longer the need of 
wearing swords. It was merely that at 
this time they revised their collections, and 
cast out those tsuba to which they were 
least attached. 
in which they gave up a costly specimen, 
it appeared to be the latest or newest which 
found its way to a shop in Kyoto or Tokyo. 

It was the feeling, doubtless, that the 


In the majority of cases 


newer sword guards were of higher grade 
which led Mrs. Adrian H. Joline to special- 


ize in her collecting. In the eighty odd ex- 
amples which she has just presented to the 
museum one finds types which are excel- 
lent, and which are particularly acceptable 
since the museum has had, up to the pres- 
ent, no series of tsuba of itsown. Theonl\ 
important examples hitherto shown have 
been borrowed, e. g., from the collections of 
Mr. Howard Mansfield and Mr. Malcolm 
Mac Martin. 

[he present donation, then, forms a 
comfortable foundation for the study of a 
highly specialized branch of Japanese art 
It enables a visitor to appreciate the work 
of some of the best schools or families of 
tsuba artists, including Kaneiyé, Goto, 
Miochin, Tetsuwo, Umétada, Soten, Sho- 
ami, and Kinai, and it gives many of the 
varieties of guards which each collector 
comes to recognize. Thus it furnishes 
tvpes of sculptured guards in iron, copper, 
and various bronzes. It includes a series 
of guards incrusted with designs in other 
metals, as bronze on steel, or silver 
on bronze. As an instance of the former, 
we recall a small tsuba in the style 
of the first Nishigaki master, Kanshiro 
Yoshihiro (1613-93). The collection con- 
tains a number of guards in which the 
figures or patterns are inset or inlaid, 
rather than incrusted, notably several with 
inlays of pewter in the style of the four- 
teenth or fifteenth century. It also illus- 
trates pierced guards in great variety: 


some in the fashion of four centuries ag 
when the decoration was carried out 
broadly, some in the style of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries in which perfora- 
tions became so numerous and intricate 
as to transform a tsuba into a disk of inter- 
lacing fibres, as in the work of the artists 
who followed the Chinese manner. Other 
guards exemplify the work of essentially 
modern schools. There are a number 
showing a background of delicate stippling 
which the Japanese called “‘nanako” (a 
pattern suggested by the texture of fish roe), 
and which was in vogue in the late eigh- 
teenth and early nineteenth century. One 
of these is a “‘composite”’ guard, the figures 
which it bears in relief having been executed 
by three different artists, Koran, Ichijo, 
and Tojo: its theme is the varying beauties 
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of spring, summer, and autumn, the first 
typified by fireflies, the second by butter- 
flies, the third by a dragon fly. Another 
“nanako” guard bears the date 1829 and 
is decorated with a dragon finely sculp- 
tured in gold bronze. We may refer also 
to a dragon tsuba by Takechika, of even 
later date—about 1850—which is an ad- 
mirable specimen of its kind: here the 
storm-monster appears in bold relief, 
emerging from a swirl of waves. We 
note, finally, one of the newest guards 
(dated 1861), an excellent example of the 
fine-spun taste in sword mounting at the 
time of the breaking down of the Toku- 
gawa shogunate. In this tsuba the back- 
ground is incised with undulating lines, 
representing low waves, and it is sur- 
charged with crests of the daimyo Arima. 
Noteworthy in this specimen is the decad- 
ent treatment of its margin, which is over- 
laid by the same crests moulded as though 
flexible around the rim of the guard. 
B. D. 


RENAISSANCE SCULPTURES 


HE Museum has added two im- 

portant works to the collection 

of Renaissance sculptures: a ter- 

racotta group by Benedetto da 
Majano, representing the Pieta, and a 
marble relief, formerly in the Aynard Col- 
lection, by Agostino di Duccio. Both art- 
ists, it is needless to say, belong among 
the greatest masters of the Quattrocento. 
Their character is shown with remarkable 
force in these two works. 

Benedetto da Majano is, with Mino da 
Fiesole, the last of the Florentine sculp- 
tors of the fifteenth century, and in his 
style he seems to have tried to combine 
the achievements of the great artists of this 
century. He shows the realism of Donatello 
in his portrait busts; he has much of the 
charm and refinement of Antonio Rossel- 
lino in some of his Madonnas and his 
children, as in the bust of Saint John 
owned by the Metropolitan Museum; he is 
not far away from the sincerity and relig- 
ious feeling of Luca della Robbia or Matteo 
Civitale. Like all facile, eclectic art, his 
is not of the same force as that of a master 
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who makes a fresh start in a new direction. 
He has not quite the depth of feeling of 
Donatello or Luca della Robbia, nor the 
exquisiteness of the best works of Rossel- 
lino, but his nature is so harmonious and 
well balanced that he always produces 
works of great beauty and refined and 
graceful expression, even if he does not 
reach the height of great genius. In his 
well-balanced, simple style he becomes, 
however, the precursor of the Cinquecento. 

The motive of our terracotta group re- 
minds one at once of one of the first great 
sculptures by Michelangelo, the Pieta 
in St. Peter’s, a composition which was 
executed about 1498, a few years after this 
one of Benedetto de Majano. The ter- 
racotta group is a late work by Benedetto, 
who died in 1497, and shows the highest 
development of his art, if one can speak of 
“development” in such a short career. 
Benedetto’s Pieta is, however, not the 
only one produced during the few years 
preceding Michelangelo’s. Similar com- 
positions were favored by painters as well 
as by sculptors at the end of the Quat- 
trocento. It has rightly been pointed out 
by Dr. Bode that it was very possibly 
Savonarola who influenced the artists of 
Florence during these years to select 
motives of this kind. Giovanni della 
Robbia modeled in clay several times the 
four-figure composition of the Pieta, the 
group in Berlin being especially similar 
to ours. Another Florentine master who 
comes very near to Benedetto da Majano 
composed a deeply expressive group of 
smaller compass, now in Mr. Johnson's 
collection in Philadelphia. Regarding 
paintings, we need only remind one of the 
beautifully balanced composition by Per- 
ugino in the Munich Pinacothek. Among 
all these, however, the one owned by the 
Museum is probably the earliest, as is 
shown by the difference in the size of the 
figures: the Virgin is almost life-size, the 
other three figures are considerably smaller. 
The artists would hardly have gone back 
to this somewhat unbalanced proportion, 
after they had adopted the same size for 
all figures. 

The figures of the Virgin and the Mag- 
dalen are full of dignity and expression 
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it being exaggerated in their attitude 


withot 
of devotion. A milder expression, finer 
proportion, and more careful modeling 


than in the figure of Christ can hardly be 
found in any similar representation of the 


Quattrocento. Only when it comes to 


expressing sorrow in a man’s face, in that 





of Saint John, the delicate art of Bene- 
detto could not quite attain the desired 
intensity and force [he whole group ts a 


noble and impressive example of Floren- 
which combines so excep- 
realistic 
charm. 


almost 


tine church art, 


tionally monumental style, and 
sincere expression, and exquisite 

Agostino di Duccio, although 
contemporary with Benedetto da Majano, 
stands outside the general development of 
Florentine art. He is not understood 
quite so easily as the sculptors with more 
realistic tendencies, and is a favorite of 
only a very recent period. He belongs to 
the small group of artists who appeal to a 
subtle taste, who do not care for 
following of nature, but follow individual 
principles of decoration in a conventional 
style. Rhythm of lines more value 
to him than correctness of design. When 
he wants to carry out a new idea of com- 
position, he does not care for tradition. 
When his hand starts on a beautiful line 
he cannot stop, even if the body has to be 
twisted, but follows it through until the 
whole pattern has a harmonious swing. 
People who prefer a realistic art 
may call him eccentric and mannered; his 
friends will compare him to Botticelli 
and other masters of true line. 

rhe relief acquired by the Museum was 
the piece which aroused the interest in 
Duccio when it was exhibited in Paris in 
1877. A composition so original and dif- 
ficult to explain, and a design so flowing 
and beautiful puzzled the critics. Darcel 
attributed it to Mino da Fiesole, Gonse to 
Matteo Civitale, Courajod gave it to a pupil 
of Donatello, which attribution was correct, 
as Duccio developed his style from Dona- 
tello in spite of Vasari, who brings him 
into relation with Luca della Robbia. 
Bode was the only one who called it Duccio, 
a name until then almost unknown. Since 
this time it has been accepted by some of 
the best connoisseurs of Renaissance sculp- 


a ¢ le se 


has 


more 
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ture as a characteristic work of this master. 
It must be mentioned, however, that in 
1906 and 1907 It was again the object of a 
more serious controversy between Emile 
Bertaux, the 
of Renaissance art, and Brunelli, who be- 
ieved it to be a modern forgery and who 
also attacked the authenticity of two of the 
finest Madennas of Duccio in the Louvre 
one from Anvilliers, the other in the 
Rothschild Collection), so as to make his 
theory more plausible. Bertaux defended 
it in three articles as a fine and character- 
istic work by the artist. To these | refer 
the reader. Miss Andy Poyntner in her 
book on Duccio does not know the original 
but seems inclined to follow Bode and Ber- 
taux. She mentions a number of motives, 
which Brunelli believes suspicious, as char- 
acteristic of Duccio in this, as in other 
works. Her suggestion that it may pos- 
sibly have been executed by a pupil after 
a design by Duccio does not hold in exam- 


distinguished connoisseur 


ining the original itself, as the details do 
not in any way differ from those of the best 
works by Duccio. The beautiful, as yet 
unpublished Madonna in the possession of 
Mr. Morgan, now on exhibition in the 
Museum, gives a good opportunity for 
comparison. 

One of the latest references to our relief is 
by André Michel, in his monumental L’His- 
toire de l’art, where he says, in speaking 
of authenticated works by Duccio: “On 
identifiait en 1877 4 l’exposition rétrospec- 
tive de Lyon un charmant bas-relief, trés 
caractéristique de sa maniére mais dont 
le sujet est difficile A déchiffrer, qui fait 
aujourdhui partie de la collection Aynard.” 
It is indeed the difficulty of explaining the 
motive which was one of the reasons for 
doubting the authenticity of the relief. 
Generally imitators do not take the 
trouble to use much imagination, while 
here the same quaint inventiveness is at 
work which evolved the not less compli- 
cated stories of the reliefs in the tempio 
Malatestiano in Rimini. The suggestion of 
Seymour de Ricci that the return of Jesus to 
His Mother after His dispute with the 
Doctors is represented seems the most plau- 
sible, as the boy has a nimbus and can hardly 
be taken for any other than Christ. The 
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composition with the two central figures 
enclosed by a wreath and a winged figure 
the front 


These class- 


at either side reminds us ol 
panels of Roman sarcophagl. 

ical tendencies, as well as the curious man- 
expressing movement by flowing 
garments, which, according to Bertaux, Is 
an exact adaptation of the theory of 
Duccio’s collaborator, Leone Battista Al- 


berti, suit perfectly the fantastic art of this 


ner ol 


sculptor who expressed, better than any 
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decoration and gilding, and another similar 
one with added sgraffito ornaments; the 
Certosina chest with intarsia; several 
cassoni with carvings all over, and partly 
covered with stucco ornaments, from Siena, 
from the Marken, Umbria, Bologna, and 
One of the most important types 
unrepresented—the 
with painted panels. Early speci- 
mens of this class are rare; most gener- 
ally, the panels have been taken out and 


Venice. 
has, however, been 


one 





MARBLE RELIEF BY 


other, the atmosphere created by Sigis- 
mondo Malatesta around the name of 


Isotta at the court at Rimini. 
W. R. V. 


\ FLORENTINE CASSONE 
VARIETY of types of the fif- 
teenth and early sixteenth cen- 
tury cassoni of the Italian 
Renaissance has been represented 

in the ten specimens hitherto in the Mu- 

seum collections: the early Florentine 
chest, with straight walls, without color, 
and with no decoration except fine classical 
mouldings; the Venetian type, with stucco 


AGOSTINO DI 


DUCCIO 


sold separately, because, very often, they 
were painted by some of the greatest 
masters, such as _ Botticelli, Pesellino, 
Piero di Cosimo, Andrea del Sarto, and 
others. Fortunately this gap has been 
filled by a recent acquisition — a cassone 
dating from about 1475, the panel of which 
is by one of the minor Florentine masters, 
but which in proportion, design, and color 
represents the finest type of this kind of 
furniture. 

Of all Italian chests, the Florentine are 
the most beautiful, and in the development 
of Florentine chests the type represented 
by this chest, without the exuberant, 
crowded, baroque forms of the sixteenth 
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century, is the most artistic. The outlines 
show the transition from the flat surface 
of the earlier style to the bold relief of the 
later Renaissance. Its carved parts are 
covered with gesso and gilded, and, where 
the surface is flat, as on the top, decorated 


with ribbons in a dotted pattern. The 
inside of the cover and the back of the 
chest show a painted imitation of the 


beautiful velvet brocade with pomegranate 
pattern of the early Renaissance, which 
was used at times to cover the backs of 
chests. The two side panels show eagles 
holding ribbons in their claws, very likely 
an impresa of the family fer which the 
chest was made. We learn from a reliable 
source that it was originally in the Strozzi 
palace. The coat of arms of the family, 
however, does not appear on the chest, al- 
though the style proves beyond question 
that it was produced in Florence. The 
front panel represents a great 
historical interest: the conquest of Treb- 
izond by the Sultan Muhammed II. Dr. 
Werner Weisbach! has given an elaborate 
and most valuable description of this paint- 
inginanarticleonsomeof thecassone panels 
of historical interest of this time, from 
which we quote the following paragraphs: 
‘From the inscriptions which have been 
added to the different localities the scene 
can be explained. On the city to the 
right of the background is written ‘Trebis- 
onda.” This is Trebizond, which fell in 
1461 before the onslaught of the Turks. 
After the conquest of Constantinople, the 
Empire of Trebizond, which was standing 
under a Kommenian dynasty and which 
was torn to pieces by troubles within itself 
and by dynastic family quarrels, held out 
feebly for a little while. A coalition of the 
Orient, which the Emperor David tried to 
bring about for the defense of Asia Minor 
against the Turks, did not eventualize. 
When the Sultan started, he swept away 
the several populations one after another. 
He sent out the navy from Sinope to 
lrebizond ahead of him. After the city 
had held out thirty-two days, she gave her- 
self up when the army under Muhammed 
advanced, very likely on account of the 
treachery of the imperial agent, the Pro- 
‘Zeitschrift fiir bildende Kunst, 1912, p. 262. 


scene of 
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tovestiarius George. The Emperor David 
and his adherents were made prisoners, 
“Almost the whole panel is covered 
with battle scenes. The Greek warriors 
wear high caps, the Turksturbans. Tothe 
right, before the city, on the border of the 
Turkish camp is the Sultan Muhammed, 
holding the sceptre in his right hand. 
Sitting on the carriage near to the front is 
the Sultan, once more shown with a man 
accompanying him. The prisoners are 
brought to him from the left side. The 
two first — very probably the Emperor 
David and his follower, who await the 
Sultan’s decision are kneeling. There 
are also a number of episodes from the war 
placed one next to the other — so common 
in cassone paintings. We should not 
expect any reality; everything is free im- 
agination. The painter has, however, 
given to his countrymen still another 
topographical explanation. On the walls 
of the city which occupies the upper left- 
hand corner of the panel, is written ‘Con- 
stantinopoli’. Three buildings are iden- 
tified by inscriptions; from the left to the 
right, the basilica behind the column as 
San Francisco, the church with dome as 
Saint Sophia, and the large building in 
three stories as the Palace of the Emperor. 
In addition, there are added as typical 
landmarks of the city the Egyptian obelisk 
of Theodosius, which stands on the Hippo- 
drome, and the column with Corinthian 
capital, very likely the so-called ‘Column 
of the Goths’, which is standing to-day in 
the Seraglio garden. We have, therefore, 
a ‘prospettiva compendiata’ of Constan- 
tinople which goes back very likely to some 
prototype of the kind, such as the city 
views of Rome. The walled place which 1s 
separated from Stamboul by the Golden 
Horn has the inscription ‘Pera.’ Farther 
in the background the fortress with its 
three towers is named ‘Chastelo Nvovo’. 
This is undoubtedly the stronghold Rumeli 
Hissar on the Bosphorus whence Muham- 
med undertook his attacks on Constanti- 
nople. On the water to the right of this 
castle is written ‘Mar Magior’, which 
seems to point to the Black Sea. To the 
right of Pera ‘Lostreto’ are the narrows of 
the Bosphorus. In the city on the other 
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side of Pera, on the Asiatic side, we find, 
according to the inscription, Scutari. We 
see that the different places are rightly 
arranged in a general way, but are only 
placed together in too small a space. The 
topographical view, however, must have 
been based on real knowledge 

“The style of the painting is Florentine, 
the cassone belonging to a group of cassone 
panels which have to be dated in the first 
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although it may be that there are still others 
in private collections yet to be recorded 
[he present garment, doubtless a compan- 
ion piece, appears to be identical with the 
Munich cope. The material of these two 
vestments, which is apparently the product 
of the same loom, is a sumptuous brocade 
with a pattern of floral sprays in high velvet 
pile woven in deep rich tones of reddish 
brown, buff, and gray combined with dull 





CASSONE, 


decade of the second half of the Quattro- 
cento, as they are especially comparable 
to a pair of cassone panels in the possession 
of the Earl of Crawford, representing the 
Persian wars of Alexander the Great.” 

W. R. V. 


AN EARLY SEVENTEENTH- 
CENTURY COPE 


MOST interesting and beautiful 
cope of Persian brocade, dating 
from the first quarter of the 


seventeenth century, is now on 
exhibition in the Room of Recent Acces- 
sions. Up to the present time but one 
other ecclesiastical vestment of this type 
has been known, the one shown in the Mun- 
ich Exhibition of Mussulman Art?! of 1910, 
Mu- 
Ig10, 


Meisterwerken 
Miinchen, 


Martin. 
Kunst in 


‘Sarre and 
hammedanischer 
vol. 3, pl. 202 


FLORENTINE, 


ABOUT 


1475 
blue, green, and yellow outlined in indigo 
on a cloth of gold ground. The pattern, 
of a pure Persian type, finds a parallel in 
the ceramics of the Mosque at Ardebil?, 
where a serpentine vine with the same con- 
ventionalized floral forms appears in the 
decoration of one of the portals. It is 
interesting to note, however, an occasional 
reversion to the earlier Mongolian type of 
Persian art. Take, for instance, that 
point in the design where the stems emerge 
from what has been designated by some 
writers® on Eastern carpets as the “seed 
lobe”’ or “cotyledon” motif. This motif, 
distinctly Oriental in character, resembles 
closely the Chinese conch or umbrella 
symbol, which again suggests the cloud 

*Sarre. Denkmiiler persischer Baukunst, Ber- 
lin, 1go1, pl. XLI. 

*Stebbing. The Holy Carpet of the Mosque 
at Ardebil, London, 1893, p. 16, pl. VII, fig. 5. 
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forms found in Chinese textiles, although 
t differs materially from the convention- 
alized serpentine cloud symbol used in 
Persian carpets. The small, flame-like! 
figure that alternates with the bud and leaf 
motif scattered through the interspaces 
is also reminiscent of the Far East. The 
character of the pattern marks a transi- 
tion from the earlier symmetrical arrange- 
ment found in Persian patterns of the 
sixteenth century to the more naturalistic 


prevailed in later weaves 
[he floral forms, a variation of the pome- 
granate or possibly the peony, still 
markedly conventional, although the droop- 


treatment that 


are 
ing, half-opened buds and curving leaves 
have lost much of the rigidity of the earlier 
This is evidenced again in the bro- 
cade of a Persian coat? in the Stockholm 
Museum that similar weave in 
which floral sprays with curving stems are 


stvle 


shows a 


combined with standing figures, a type of 
design that gained in popularity during 


the seventeenth century. 

Sumptuous brocades such as that of the 
two copes and of the Stockholm coat, with 
or without human figures, were of Persian 
origin. The Persians as Shiites refrained 
from human representations only in ma- 
terials intended for religious use in the 
mosques. Of course, the presence or 
absence of such figures in the copes would 


persische Stoffe, Stock- 
holm, 1899, fig. 8. In this brocade the Virgin 
and Child are represented each with a flaming 
nimbus similar to the kwa-yen or flame orna- 
ment used on the temple drums of Japan 


‘Martin. Figurale 


*Idem, p 
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be purely accidental, as they were used for 
Christian vestments where no such restric- 


tions existed. The orphreys and hood 
of the cope are of crimson taffeta bordered 
with a striped Persian silk. The hood, 


edged with a netted gold fringe, has a cen- 
tral floral ornament made from a fragment 
of the brocade. The embroidery of the 
orphreys, which is European and of some- 
what later date, is designed in panels, five 
on each In the top panel at the 
right stands the figure of the Virgin, while 
on the opposite side is the figure of the 
angel Gabriel bearing the Lily of the An- 
nunciation; below are two panels on each 
side containing crosses worked in tent stitch 
with silver-gilt thread, and in the lower 
sections the figures of four saints, doubtless 


side. 


representing the doctors of the Greek 
Church, Saints Athanasius, Gregory of 
Nazianzen, Basil the Great, and John 


Chrysostom. The saints are bearded and 
wear the robes of office, but are without 
symbols. Beneath each figure, however, 
is a band of lettering, too much worn to 
decipher but which appears to be either 
Greek or Armenian. The presence of the 
lettering and the absence of symbols are 
further proofs of the identity of the saints 
above named, who are as a rule designated 
only by their names. The morse is of 
engraved white metal and the lining of the 
cope printed cotton faced with crimson 
silk. While the vestment is complete 
in all its details, the narrow strips of bro- 
cade are pieced in several places, like the 
one displayed in Munich. 
F. M. 
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GIFT OF JAPANESE AND 

CHINESE PAINTINGS. \ 

valuable collection of Japanese and 

Chinese paintings, which belonged 
to the late Charles Stewart Smith, has been 
given to the Museum by his heirs, Mrs. 
Charles Stewart Smith, Messrs. Charles S. 
Smith, ]r., and Howard C. Smith. This 
collection, consisting of screens, albums of 
paintings by Hokusai, and kakemonos, 
and forming a noteworthy addition to the 
Museum’s growing collection of Oriental 
art, will be exhibited in the early autumn, 
when a more extended notice of it will be 
given. 


Recent Beguests.— By the terms of 
the will of the late Mrs. Mary Mandeville 
Johnston, the Museum received a bequest 
of her collection of objects of art, to be 
known as the former property of Mr. and 
Mrs. Edward W. S. Johnston. The col- 
lection as accepted embraces over three 
hundred pieces of Staffordshire printed 
ware, with English and American scenes, in 
blue, black, and other colors; a large num- 
ber of lustreware pitchers; some Benning- 
ton pottery; several pieces of Wedgwood, 
and a number of Italian, French, German, 
and Dutch seventeenth and eighteenth 
century faience wares. 

The Museum has received by the will 
of the late Mrs. Fredericka Gade, a bequest 
of $5,000 in memory of her brother Henry 
Gade, deceased. 

From Mrs. Augusta G. Genet, by 
quest, has been received a fan brought from 
Italy by Napoleon on his return from the 
Italian campaign and presented to Madame 
Campan (Jeanne Louise Henriette Genét) 
by the Empress Josephine. With the fan 
came the following delightful letter from 
Madame Campantohersister-in-lawin New 
York (the wife of Citizen Edmond Charles 


be- 


AND NOTES 


Genét), written at Mantes on April 20, 1816, 


near the close of her eventful life as a 
French teacher during the stormy days of 
the French Republic: 


DEAR SISTER, 

| know you speak and write in French 
a thousand times better than | can 
do it in your language, but | will en- 
deavour to express in it my love for you, 
and my gratitude that you made it a 
dear task to your heart to embellish my 
dear Genet’s life; it would have been 
my lot if he had remained a French citi- 
zen; he is my dear brother, my best, my 
only friend; if it was not for my numer- 
ous years, for the fear of the sea, for the 
love, the foolish, the imperious love of 
the native land, or rather of the native 
habits and practices of life, | should 
cross the sea, and unite with you and my 
dear nephews (?) as a good old grand- 
mother, but, my dear, | am sixty-four 
years of age, and it is over 48 years that 
| wear out myself in the noisy world, 
which makes me still older than by the 
number of years. So I must remain 
peacefully and dully in a little corner 
of our country till God recalls me from a 
world where I played my unhappy part 
in a time when it was not at all a com- 
fortable place, but neither me nor my 
contemporaries had no notion of what 
would happen among men in this cruel 
and bloody age; otherwise certainly all 
of us would have solicited from the divine 
providence to undertake our travel or 
voyage an age sooner or an age later. 

Be so good, my dear sister, to accept 
of a French fan which I made use of the 
day I was presented to the Empress 
Mary Louisa — there is not a court in 
Europe where | intend, were | to live 
sixty years more, to be presented — 
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Mantes is a country town, in which the 
appearance of a fan in mother pearl 
should be the topic of public conversa- 
tions. So, my dear, it is a great satis- 
faction to me to think that it will make 
a good and natural figure in your agree- 
able societies in New York, where | 
know that a modest elegance united with 
taste and graces distinguish all your 
ladies. 

| write very seldom in English, and 
Gallicisms must be frequent in my Eng- 
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let me partake something of your tender 
affections for my dear brother, and be- 
lieve my forever your good and devoted 
sister GENET CAMPAN 


RECENT ADDITIONS OF PAINTINGS.— 
Three pictures exhibited at the recent ex- 
hibition of the National Academy of De- 
sign have been bought out of the Hearn 
Fund. These are as follows: 

In the Connecticut Hills, by Ben Fos- 
ter. Mr. Foster was born in 1852 at North 





SILVER CLOUDS, ARIZONA, 


lish style, but, my dear sister, that mix- 
ture of the two dialects must be more 
easily comprehended by an American 
lady married with a French man. 

| kiss my dear namesake and 
live long enough, | hope, to send her her 
first French library. Adieu, my dear 
sister, tho too much talk was made about 
my poor individu. | am nothing but a 
good, sincere, and tender-hearted woman, 
convinced that all sorts of celebrity for 
one of our sex a chastisement from 
heaven and | never aimed at it, but was 
thrown into it by an irresistible chain of 
misfortunes. Adieu, my dear sister, 


will 


is 
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GROLL 


BY ALBERT L. 


Anson, Maine. He was a pupil of Abbott 


H. Thayer in New York and of Morot 
and Merson in Paris. He lives in New 
York City. Landscapes by him are 


owned by the Luxembourg in Paris and by 
most of the prominent American galleries. 

Mayfair, by Gifford Beal, is a recent 
work, having been painted in 1913. Gifford 
Beal was born in New York in 1879 and 
has studied under William M. Chase and 
others in his native city. 

Silver Clouds, Arizona, by Albert L. 
Groll, is an example of a number of pictures 
of Arizona and New Mexico scenery painted 
by this artist. Mr. Groll was born in 1866 
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in New York. His artistic studies were 
carried on in Munich under Gysis and 


L.oefftz. 


WaATER-COLOR Drawincs BY WILLIAM 
BLaKE.— The representation of Blake’s 
work in the Museum collection, which has 
hitherto consisted of And She Shall be 
Called Woman and The Flight into Egypt, 
both bought in 1906, has been increased by 
two extremely important examples. One 
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lion roareth; and when he cried, seven 
thunders uttered their voices. 

“And when the seven thunders had 
uttered, | was about to write; and I heard 
a voice from heaven saying-unto me, Seal 
up these things which the seven thunders 
uttered, and write them not. 

“And the angel which I saw stand upon 
the sea lifted up his hand to heaven.” 

[his drawing was one of those made for 
Blake’s patron, Mr. Butts. Later it was 





IN 


of these illustrates the following passage 
from the tenth chapter of Revelations, be- 
ginning at the first verse and ending at 
the sixth: 

“And I saw another mighty angel come 
down from heaven, clothed with a cloud; 
and a rainbow was upon his head, and his 
face was as it were the sun, and his feet as 
pillars of fire. 

“And he had in his hand a little book 
open; and he set his right foot upon the 
sea, and his left foot on the earth 

“And cried with a loud voice, as when a 


THE CONNECTICUT HILLS, 
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BY BEN FOSTER 


owned by Mrs. de Putron of Rodwell 
Rectory, from whom it passed into the 
possession of G. B. Windus. In the cat- 
alogue by W. M. Rossetti appended to 
Gilchrist’s Life of Blake, it is numbered 
172 under the caption: And the angel 
which I saw lifted up his hand to 
heaven. 

The second drawing represents the wise 
and foolish virgins. The text is found in 
the following verses from the twenty-fifth 
chapter of St. Matthew: 

“And at midnight there was a cry made, 
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Behold the bridegroom cometh; go ye out 
to meet him. 

“Then all 
trimmed their lamps. 

“And the foolish said unto the wise, Give 
us of your oil, for our lamps are gone out. 

“But the saying, Not 
so; lest there be not enough for us and you; 


rather to them that sell, and 


those virgins arose and 


wise answered, 
but go vé 
buv for vourselves.’ 

This drawing also was made for Mr. 
Butts and charged for in Blake’s account, 
May 12, 1805. Sir Thomas Lawrence 
later ordered a replica of the composition, 
for which he paid fifteen guineas.’ Our 
version is numbered 64 in the catalogue 
referred to above and comes indirectly 
from the Windus Collection. 

The Wise and Foolish Virgins is a re- 
markable work, admirable in all points, 
particularly so in the fullness and clarity 
of its arrangement and in the dramatic 
contrast of the figures. The style of the 
composition is sculpturesque and recalls 
the designs of the great Gothic artists, as 
do many of the best of Blake’s conceptions. 
The angel sounding the trumpet which 
announces the coming of the bridegroom 
soars horizontally, filling the upper part of 
the picture; below at the left the wise vir- 
gins, side by side with lamps lit, go forth 
serenely to welcome the bridegroom, leav- 
ing behind them the turbulent group of 


the foolish virgins throwing themselves 
about in their distraction. B. B. 
THe ALTMAN COLLECTION has been 


transferred from Mr. Altman’s house to the 
Museum, where it will remain in storage 
until the opening of the galleries which are 
being prepared for its temporary installa- 
tion, probably in November. These gal- 
leries are Nos. 35—39 inclusive, on the sec- 
ond floor, in which the Crosby Brown Col- 
lection of Musical Instruments was ex- 
hibited until recently. This collection is 
now being installed in its new quarters on 
the first floor, galleries 26-209. Following 
Mr. Altman’s wish that his two secretaries, 
Theodore Y. Hobby and Arthur J. Boston, 
should continue to care for his collection 
after it passed into the possession of the 
‘Gilchrist’s Life of Blake, p. 377. 
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Museum, and the provision which he made 
accordingly in his will, our Trustees have 
appointed Mr. Hobby Keeper of the Alt- 
man Collection, and Mr. Boston Assistant. 


LOAN EXHIBITION AT THE MUNICIPAL 
GALLERY \t the request of a committee 
of the Board of Education, the Trustees of 
the Museum have consented to lend to that 
board, for exhibition in the Municipal Art 
Gallery of the Washington Irving High 
School, a selection of modern oil paintings 
and watercolors belonging to the Museum, 
which are not at present hung in our own 
galleries for lack of space. The exhibition 
will be for the months of July, August, and 
September and will consist of about sixty- 
six pictures, filling both the upper and lower 
galleries of the school. It will include 
examples by both American and foreign 
artists of the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries, in the selection of which care has 
been taken to make a display that shall 
be popularly attractive, and creditable alike 
to the Museum and the school. 

MEMBERSHIP.— At a meeting of the 
Board of Trustees of the Museum, held on 
Monday, May 18th, Gordon Knox Bell was 
elected a Fellow for Life, and eight per- 
sons were made annual members. 


EDUCATIONAL WALKs.— On the evening 
of May 2nd another Educational Walk in 
the Museum was conducted by Mr. S. Lib- 
erty. After a talk on Sculpture given in 
Yiddish by Mr. S. Raskin, the group, over 
three hundred and fifty in number, saw 
some of the sculpture in the Museum col- 
lection. By these walks the art in the Mu- 
seum reaches foreign-speaking people in the 
city; of those present at this second walk, 
forty per cent could not speak English. 


CONVENTION OF THE AMERICAN FEDERA 
TION OF ARTS.—The American Federation 
of Arts, organized in May, 1909, for the 
purpose of uniting in closer fellowship all 
workers in the field of Art, and encourag- 
ing the development of Art and its appre- 
ciation in America, and now embracing in 
its membership over two hundred Mu 
seums, Art Associations, Art Commissions, 


+ 
- 
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Public Libraries, Universities, and Clubs, 
held its fifth annual convention in Chicago 
from May 21st to 23d. 

This being the first session of the asso- 
ciation held outside of Washington, its 
headquarters, the program was arranged 
with special reference to the chapters in 
the West which might find Chicago a more 
convenient meeting-place than the more 
Eastern After the address of wel- 
come by Mayor, Hon. Carter 
H. Harrison, the first session was devoted 
to the Progress of the Problems of Art in 
American Communities, with papers on 
Municipal Parks and Playgrounds, by R 
Clipston Sturgis, President of the American 
Institute of Architects; Art an Asset 
to the State, by Maurice |. Flagg, Director 
f the Minnesota State Art Society; and 
Art in Trades, by William Sloane Coffin, 
Founder of the Art in Trades Club, New 
York. The second session devoted 
to the subject of Art Commissions: Their 
Contribution to the Solution of Problems 
\rt, with papers by Charles Moore, 
Member of the National Commission of 
Fine Arts, on the Selection of Artists to 
Execute Public Works; Thomas Allen 
Chairman of the Boston Art Commission 
on Experiences in Practice; and Lorado 
Taft, on Western Art Commissions 

\t the third session, the general topic, 
How the American Federation of Arts Can 
\ssist in the Solution of Problems of Art in 


city. 
Chicago's 


as 


was 


ol 


\merican Communities, was discussed in 
papers, Why The American Federation 
Was Formed, by Leila Mechlin, Secretarv 


of the Federation: The History of the 
Federation, by Charles L. Hutchinson, 
President of the Chicago Art Institute; 


and the scope of the Federation, by Robert 
W. de Forest, its President. 

\t the last session there was read a paper 
by John E. D. Trask, Director of Fine Arts 
of the Panama-Pacific Exposition, on the 
Influence of World’s Fairs on the Develop- 
ment of Art 

he convention was well attended and 
much interest was manifested in the work 
of the association, especially in the plans 
for its continued extension through its 
three main channels: exhibitions, lectures, 
and its publications, Art and Progress, a 
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monthly magazine, and The Art Annual, 
a general directory of artists and societies 
of art, formerly published by Miss Flor- 
ence N. Levy, its editor, but now taken 
over by the Federation, Miss Levy con- 
tinuing its editor 

Any readers of the BULLETIN who may be 
interested in the work of the Federation 
and desire to contribute to it, are requested 
to communicate with the Secretary, 1741 
New York Avenue, Washington, D. C. 


as 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF Mu- 
SEUMS.—The ninth annual meeting of The 
American Association of Museums, under 
the presidency of Benjamin Ives Gilman, 
Secretary of The Boston Museum of Fine 
Arts, was held in Milwaukee and Chicago 
beginning May 1oth and extending through 
the 21st. Its sessions in Milwaukee were 
held at the Public Museum, and in Chicago 
at the Art Institute, where the sessions of 
the Federation of Arts were also in progress, 
and where the two societies came together 
in meetings to which each invited the other, 
and at luncheons tendered by the Art 
Institute. The convention was welcomed 
at Milwaukee by the Mayor of the City 

Hon. G. A. Bading, after which its time, 
as in Chicago, was chiefly devoted to 
and visits to the 


THE 


papers, discussions, 
museums. 
\mong 


between 


the papers were Cooperation 
the Schools and Museums in the 
Leading Countries of Europe, by C. S 
Rathmann; The Use of Museum Objects 
for Instruction in the History of Civiliza- 
tion, with reports upon experiments tried 
at the American Museum Natural 
History, at the Children’s Museum of 
Brooklyn, and the Children’s Museum of 
Boston; The Use of Motion Pictures in 
Museums, by the Secretary of the Asso- 
ciation, Paul M. Rea of Charleston, S. C.; 


ot 


and European Outdoor Museums, by 
Edward K. Putnam 
CATALOGUE OF JAPANESE ARMOR.— The 


Museum would be glad to obtain two or 
three copies of Handbook No. 14 of its 
own publications, A Catalogue of the Loan 
Collection of Japanese Armor, prepared 
by Bashford Dean, and published in 1903. 








LIST OF 


CLASS 


CERAMICS 


GLASS 
JeweLry. 
MINIATURES AND MANUSCRIPTS 


PAINTINGS. . 
SCULPTURE... .. 
(Wing E, Room 11) 


(Wing F, Room 1) 


TEXTILES... 


CosTUMES 


*Not yet placed on Exhibition 


tRecent Accessions Room (Room 6, 


ACCESSIONS AND LOANS 


MAY, IQ14 


OBJECT 


t Pottery statuette, Man Dancing, 
Chinese, T’ang dynasty 

TVase, Florentine, end of fifteenth 
century; two bottles, Persian, 
seventeenth century........ 

tDish, Chinese, T’ang dynasty . 

tTeapot, Whieldon, 1745; teapot, 
Whieldon, 1750; three teapots 
and a sauce-boat, Whieldon and 
Wedgwood, 755,—English ’ 

tT wenty-one pieces of glass, made 
by Baron Stiegel, added to the 
collection already given. . 

tSilver-gilt jewel, from a design 
by Holbein. German, sixteenth 
century. . . 


t Miniature, Horse Running, by 


Behzad, Persian, sixteenth 
century... . 5 eae 
tSilver Clouds, ‘Arizona, by A. L. 


Mayfair, by Gifford Beal; 
by 


Groll; 
In the Connecticut Hills, 
Ben Foster. ..... 
Stone Statue, Kouan Yin, Chin- 
ese, seventh century. ......... 
tBronze group, Centaur and 
Nymph, by Paul Manship. . 
Pieta, terracotta group, of four 
figures, by Benedetto da Ma- 
jano, Italian, fifteenth century. 
tGothic velvet panel and brocade 
curtain, fifteenth century; two 
borders of brocade, fifteenth or 
sixteenth century; table cover, 
seventeenth century,—Italian; 
embroidery, German (Cologne), 
fifteenth century; portiére, 
period of Louis XIII and two 
portiéres, period of Louis XIV, 
French; embroidery, Russian, 
1772; border, two panels, and 
two pieces of embroidery, Cre- 
tan, eighteenth century. 
TtTable cover, English, nineteenth 
century. 
tHat (and sewing bag), Chinese, 
Ching dynasty; silk bedspread, 
Chinese, Ching dynasty. ..... 
tCope, Persian, early seventeenth 
century... .. at 
tTwo velvet gowns, 
seventeenth century. .. 


Italian, 


Floor 1) 
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SOURCE 
Gilt of Edgar Worch 


Purchase 
Purchase 


Purchase 


Gift of Frederick W. Hunter 


Purchase. 


Gift of Stephen Bourgeois 
Purchase 


Purchase. 


Purchase. 


Purchase. 


Purchase. 


Gift of Mrs. Sophia Hoeber. 


Gift of Mrs. I. Strauss. 
Purchase. 


Purchase. 
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CLASS OBJECT SOURCE 
)STUMES TScarf, Spanish eighteenth 
century Purchase 
+ Pair of brocade slippers, French, 
eighteenth century Purchase. 
Toys “Doll, dancing, American (?), 
seventeenth or eighteenth 
century Gift of Two Ladies, through 
Mrs. Philip S. Persons, 
ARMS AND ARMOR *Brigandine jazeran), North 
Italian, 1490 brigandine 
jazeran), Italian, 1520; lance 
point, thirteenth century; sal- 
ade, first half of fifteenth cen- 
tury—French; jazeran, Polish, 
sixteenth century; bassinet, 
Austrian (Tyrolean),  eigh- 
teenth century Lent by Dr. Bashford Dean. 
ENAMELS *Pair of stirrup plates, French 
Limoges), sixteenth century Lent by George Blumenthal 
JEWELRY *Ring, with seal by Wedgwood 
and Bentley, English, 1776 Lent by J. William Yates, Jr. 
PAINTINGS Portrait, Lu Tong-Pin, by T’Eng 
Wing E, Room 11) [’Chang Yeou, Chinese, Tang 
dynasty. .. Lent by August F. Jaccaci 
LEXTI Ss *Two tapestries, French 1490- 
1510 Lent by George Blumenthal. 
STUMES *Silk petticoat, English, eigh- 
teenth century Lent by Mrs |. West 
*Not yet placed fon Exhibition Roosevelt 


Recent Acc Room (Room 6, Floor 1 


essions 





BEAL 


MAYFAIR, BY GIFFORD 
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Director, Epwarp Rosinson 
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Curator of Egyptian Art Atpert M. Lytucor 
Jrator; « Jecorative + 
bor ag f Decorati ; Witwetm R. VALENTINER 
Curator of Armor, 
Librarian, 
Registrar, 
Superintendent of the ; 
Building ’ 
MEMBERSHIP 
BENEFACTORS, who contribute or devise $50,000 
FELLOWS IN PERPETUITY, who con 
ribute... 5,000 
FELLOWS FOR LIFE, who contribute 1,000 
FELLOWSHIP ME MBE RS, who pay an 


Bryson Burrovucus 


Basurorp Dean 
Witiram Cuirrorp 
Henry F. Davipson 


Conrav Hewitt 


annual contributior e 100 
SUSTAINING ME MBE RS who pay an 
merger n 25 
ANNI .ME MBE RS, who pay an annual 
ntribution of 10 
PRIVILEGES All classes of members are entitled 


io the following privileges 
A ticket admitting the member and his family, and 
his non-resident friend 1 Mondays and Fridays. 
Ten complimentary tickets a year for distribution, 
on either Mon- 


lmmite t 


each of which admi 
day or Friday These tickets must bear the signa- 


e bearer mmce, 


ture of the member. 
1 invitation to any general reception given by the 
“or 


Trustees at the Museum to which all classes ot mem- 


- 


bers are invited 
The Butietin and a copy of the Annual Report 
A set of all handbooks published by the Museum for 
general distribution, upon request at the Museum 
In addition to the privileges to which all classes of 
members are entitled, Sustaining and Fellowship mem- 
bers have, upon request, double the number of tickets 
Annual Members; their 


) any general 


to the Museum accorded t 
families are included in the invitation t 
reception, and whenever their subscriptions in the 
ageregate amount to $1,000 they shall be entitled 


to be elected Fellows for Life, and to become mem- 
bers of the Corporation. For further particulars, 


special leaflet 


ADMISSION 


Hours or Openinc.—The Museum is open daily 
from 10 A.M. to 6 P.M Sunday from 1 P.M. to 
aturday until 10 P.M 
Jn Monday and Friday an admission 


s charged to all except members and 





under seven years of age are 





' ' 
inless accompanied by an adult. 





Priviteces.—Members are admitted on pay days 
tickets. Per- 


entary tickets are 


n presentation of their membershiy 
sons holding members’ compli: 


entitled t ne tree ad 





nittance on a pay day. 
Teachers of the public schools, indorsed by their 
Principals, receive from the Secretary, on application, 
ckets admitting them, with six pupils apiece, on pay 
lays. ‘Teachers in Art and other schools receive simi- 
lar tickets on application to the Secretary. 
Copryinc.—Requests for permits to copy and to 
photograph in Museum should be addressed to 
the Secretary. N permits are necessary tor sketch- 
ing and for the use « ! Permits are 
issued for all days except Saturday (10 Aa.M.-6 P..), 


f hand cameras. 


Sunday, and legal holidays For further infor- 


mation, see special leaflet 
THE COLLECTIONS OF THE 


The Circular of Information gives 


MUSEUM 
Index to the 


will be found useful by those desir- 





1 , > } 
conections Whic 
, j ’ ] ] } ~ 
ng tof a special class of objects. It can be se 
cured at the e€ trances 


EXPERT GUIDANCE 
Members, visitors, and teachers desiring to see the 
collections of the Museum under expert guidance, 
may secure the services of the member of the staff 
to the Secre- 


ailed for this purpose on 3 





tary. An appointment shou f be made. 
This service will be free to members ond to teachers 
in the public schools of New York City, as well as 


to pupils under their guidance. To all others a 
charge of twenty-five cents per person will be made 
with a minimum charge of one dollar an hour. 
THE LIBRARY 
The Library, entered from Gallery 14, First Floor, 
containing upward of 25,000 volumes, and 36,000 
photographs, is open daily except Sundays, and is 


accessible to the public. 


PUBI rc \TIONS 

The publications of the 
number fifty-four. These are for sale at the en- 
trances to the Museum, and at the head of the main 


staircase. For a list of them and their supply to 





now in print 


Members, see special leaflet. 

PHOTOGRAPHS ON SALE 
Photographic copies of all objects belonging to the 
Museum, made by the Museum photographer, are on 
sale at the Fifth Avenue entrance. Orders by mail, 
including application for photographs 
keptin stock may be addressed to the Secretary. 
Photographs by Pach Bros., The Detroit Publishing 
»., The Elson Company, and Braun, Clément & Co., 

f Paris, are also on sale. See special leaflet 

RESTAURANT 

A restaurant is located in the basement on the 
North side of the main building. Meals are served 
& la carte from 10 A.M. to § p.m. and table d’hote from 


oO cts m 
bjects not 


I2 M. to 4 P.M. 


